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CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 



A FEANK SOUTHERN VIEW 
(From the Bichmond Journal) 

Foremost among editors in 1912 to urge the nomination and election of 
Woodrow Wilson for President, Colonel George Harvey, editor of Thb 
North American Review, has now executed a volte face and in the Octo- 
ber issue of his magazine gives his reasons for abandoning the President 
in favor of Charles Evans Hughes. The deciding issues for him are (1) 
Military and Industrial Preparedness; (2) Government by and for the 
People; (3) National Honor and Opportunity. As to the first, the Colonel 
says it all resolves to this : 

" Whether one approves or disapproves the huge expenditures provided 
for national defense, the appropriations have been made, and the only 
question now is. Who can utilize the resources in hand to the greatest ad- 
vantage of the country in obtaining the quickest and most effectual results? 
The Republicans who are sincere in their advocacy of preparedness, or 
the Democrats who are not? The question seems to answer itself. . . . 
While frankly conceding the need of protective measures, they [the Demo- 
crats] have only pecked at the problem for political purposes, without at- 
tempting in any serious way to effect a solution. Again, we are driven to 
the practical conclusion that true industrial preparedness, in common with 
true military preparedness, can be attained only through its sincere advo- 
cates and consistent friends." 

Dealing with issue No. 2, Colonel Harvey says the brotherhoods did not 
60 seriously menace the railway properties, which had only revenues to lose 
and properties to damage; they threatened all of the helpless and inoffend- 
ing people in every city and hamlet with hunger or starvation, unless 
within a fortnight the government should impose upon their employers, 
tinder the specious and false guise of an "eight-hour day," which they 
themselves would not accept, an increase of twenty-five per cent, in wages. 
Declares Editor Harvey : 

"Having intervened unavailingly, the President recounted the proceed- 
ings in his address to Congress. Although the matter had 'been agitated 
for more than a year,' there had arisen a ' sudden crisis ' and ' the country 
had been caught unprovided with any practical means of enforcing' arbi- 
tration, 'by whose fault' he would 'not now stop to inquire.' He, the 
President of the United States, deliberately proposed the mulcting of the 
great body of his own constituency, the millions of low-paid workingmen, 
farmers, professional men, teachers, clerks, saleswomen and toilers in sweat- 
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shops no less than the well-to-do, in the interest, not even of a elass, but o£ 
a class within a class, comprising four hundred thousand voters, without 
cost to the companies or to the shippers who were to comprise the other 
parties to the conspiracy. ' The public,' sententiously remarked A. B. 
Garretson, President of the Brotherhood of Railroad Conductors, * is the 
carcass and we all perhaps are the vultures,' and Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, by his act indorsed the cynical assertion." 

Answering the question, "What would Hughes have done?" Colonel 
Harvey calls attention to what he did do when, as Governor of New York, 
he vetoed a two-cent railway fare law, which the Legislature, truckling to 
the populistie spirit of the time, had enacted, precisely as the Wilson- 
Adamson wage increase measure was passed, without investigation or con- 
sideration of its justice. His veto message ended with these words : " Every 
workingman, every tradesman, and every citizen believing himself to have 
aught at stake in the prosperity of the coimtry, should determinedly op- 
pose it. For it not only threatens the stability of business enterprise, 
which makes our prosperity possible, but it substitutes unreason for sound 
judgment, the ill-considered demands of resentment for the spirit of fair 
play, and makes impossible patient and honorable effort to correct abuses." 
This, points out the Colonel, is precisely the spirit in which Mr. Hughes has 
denounced the "surrender" of Congress. He adds: "It is not only prob- 
able, but a virtual certainty that if, as President, Mr. Hughes had been 
confronted by the brotherhoods' demand last month, he would have re- 
sponded with full insistency in words like these : 

" I sympathize with the just demands of labor. Personally, I believe 
in an eight-hour day. But you admit that this is a matter, not of hours of 
labor, but of wages, which cannot be fairly determined without full investi- 
gation. Moreover, arbitration is a principle which I am bound to uphold. 
I will appoint an impartial commission of arbitration, to which the railroad 
managers consent to bring their claims. If you refuse to arbitrate, I will 
publish a brief statement of our negotiations. Then you can strike, if 
you deem it wise and patriotic. As President of the United States, I will 
not act and will not urge Congress to act, under threat or duress. In the 
midst of a campaign for my re-election, I will not allow you or anyone else 
to put me in a position where I can be suspected of subverting the laws 
and lawmaking of the nation for the sake of winning votes for myself." 

That the President had been warned in advance of what was coming, 
but had ignored the menace, Colonel Harvey shows by citing the resolution 
submitted to him by the United States Chamber of Commerce early in 
July, asking for an investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
As to the constitutionality of both the exemption clause of the Clayton act 
and the hastily enacted new law, which in effect fixes wages, that is yet to 
be determined by the Supreme Court. Coming to " national honor aiid op- 
portunity," the magazine editor is even more drastic in his contrasts be- 
tween the two candidates before the people for the Presidency. His con- 
tention is that the many episodes of the last three years show indisputably 
that Mr. Wilson stands for Wilson first, whereas Mr. Hughes throtighout 
his entire career, by his utter absence of self-seeking, confirms the belief 
that he does, in fact, from the very nature of his being, stand for America 
first. Presumably, this arraignment of the administration is for campaign 
consumption. It is, of course, strongly ex parte. The errors of Mr. Wilson 
are mercilessly set forth; his constructive statesmanship, reflected in many 
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new laws placed on the Federal statute books in the last three years, wholly 
ignored. They deserve to be reiterated, for they are of epochal importanca 
to the country. Whether or not the unfortunate Wilson-Adamson bill is to 
wipe out all the previous meritorious work of the dominant party remains 
to be seen. One thing stands out with bold certitude: but for that blunder 
Woodrow Wilson would surely be the next President. He has furnished 
the opposition its one great bludgeon to attack him. Except for that, the 
differences of opinion on the Mexican question, the administration's foreign 
relations attitude and certain unwise appointments to ofiSce would not 
count in the country's scales. 



THE LIVING ISSUES 
{From the Springfield Union) 

Colonel George Harvey's article on the issues of the campaign, part of 
which was reproduced in The Sunday Union, merits respectful and candid 
attention from the American voter. It is a thoughtful and searching analysis 
of the situation, packed with points that no citizen should overlook. Colonel 
Harvey's argument cannot be swept away by the rejoinder that its author 
harbors personal ill-will against the President. Nor is it credible that this 
meaty and brilliant discussion of our national problems is built merely on 
personal animus. On the contrary, one must conclude that, though the 
author conscientiously believed at one time that Mr. Wilson was the right 
man for the Presidency, he as cohscientiously believes upon a survey of 
Mr. Wilson's record in office, that the path of safety and honor lies in 
Mr. Wilson's retirement. What particularly counts, from the voter's 
standpoint, is not Colonel Harvey's personal opinion or sentiment in rela- 
tion to the President, but the reasons he advances in support of his posi- 
tion. He is at pains to state those reasons in thoroughness and detail, 
and they should be seriously regarded by voters who are debating where 
their duty lies in the coming election. 

Among the reasons Colonel Harvey gives against voting for another 
term for Wilson are these : That it means continuing an unfit Secretary of 
the Navy in office when the department is charged with the expenditure of 
an immense sum for national defense; thr.t the problems relating to the 
militia and a general scheme of preparedness as related to our land forces 
demand ability in handling, such as the present political regime has shown 
itself incapable of; that right industrial preparedness requires an intelli- 
gent acquaintance with our manufacturing industries and the important 
part that the tariff must sustain in the advancement of these interests, 
matters that exceed the understanding and capacity of the Democratic 
leaders; that the right of the American people to self-rule has been violated 
in the President's action in the railroad strike situation; that the integrity 
of the Supreme Court is endangered in the event of Mr. Wilson's re-elec- 
tion; that the national honor and the opportunity of this Republic to serve 
mankind in its time of need prescribes a change in the national adminis- 
tration. 

The two last-named points are worthy of special attention, as they 
relate to matters that have received comparatively little attention thus 
far in the campaign. Colonel Harvey goes into the considerations involved 
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in the recent appointments of Brandeis and Clarke to the United States 
Supreme Court, and points out the vital connection between the Adminis- 
tration's surrender in the railroad situation and the reorganizing of our 
highest tribunal along the lines of radicalism. He recalls that Mr. Wilson 
has expressed the view that " judges of necessity belong to their own gen- 
eration," that " the atmosphere of opinion cannot be shut out of their 
courtrooms," and that they should prove themselves able "to discriminate 
between the opinion of the moment and the opinion of the age," and of 
"assessing the past" in- "judging the future." In interpreting the 
" opinion of the moment " while " assessing the past " and " judging the 
future " the judges might be expected to look continuously if not consistently 
to Mr. Wilson for guidance, as he seems to have a special genius in these 
regards. Having brought Congress to the feet of the Executive, the logical 
next step in the development of the " New Freedom " is to make the 
Supreme Court equally subservient. The Colonel does not accuse the 
President of a purpose thus to dominate the court, but he does call atten- 
tion to the fact that there are four judges in the court whose ages are 
seventy-two, seventy-six, seventy-eight and eighty years, and also reminds 
us that the constitutionality of the Adamson wage increase act and the 
Clayton act, with its clause exempting labor organizations from prosecu- 
tion under the anti-trust laws, is yet to be determined by the court. Right 
decisions, not only on these questions, but on other pieces of legislation 
that may follow, are indispensable to our national welfare. " For more 
than a hundred years," writes Colonel Harvey, "this great tribunal has 
held the full faith of the people as the ultimate bulwark of their liberties 
under the law and to this day it has justified that confidence while inter- 
preting legal first principles as expressed by the written constitution." 
How speedily the court could be deprived of its character by appointing 
unfit men to its membership, and with what inexpressible injury to the 
American nation ! 

In the matter of national opportunity Colonel Harvey thinks that the 
way is still promising for the United States to do distinguished service to 
the nations in mediating the differences of the belligerents in the present 
war. For President Wilson to perform that part is out of the question, he 
asserts, but with the election of Hughes the opportunity, he believes, would 
be open, as the Republican candidate " in consequence of his previous im- 
molation stands alone among our public men as uncommitted and unsus- 
pected and is known to the outside world only as a great and just 
judge versed in the affairs of nations and alive to the needs of human- 
kind." 

Even if the United States should not render this concrete service, the 
opportunity of declaring for a higher standard of honor and a firm cham- 
pionship of the right, presented at the coming election, holds in it ines- 
timable value not in its relation to the United States alone but to the ideals 
of all those for whom the American name and example have meant so 
much in the past. Liberty, justice, courage — all these characteristics have 
shown forth in the American example, and it has been an inspiration and 
light to other struggling peoples. No one man or group can destroy 
this object lesson without the coossnt of the American people. But unless 
they do expressly protest against the standard being lowered and the 
national ideals blurred and blotted from view, the responsibility will b« 
squarely assumed by them. 
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FOOD FOE MEDITATION 

(From the Chicago Tribune) 

The editor of The Nobth American Rbvikw, who dis«over«d Weodro^ 
Wilsoii'^ peKtical possibilities and is sorry for it, has published in bis Btaga.' 
zine of September a significant survey of Mr. Wilson's dem€>eracy i«biob 
should give Democrats who are Demoerats on prineiple something to think 
about between now and November 7. 

Speaking through a fietitious " Mr. Worthingttai of Boston," an old line 
Democrat, in a fictitious dialogue with a young Republican, Colonel Harvey 
expresses the conviction that Democrats have been absolved from voting for 
Mr. Wilson as loyal Democrats for two reasons. " Recently, in a speeoh 
in Washington," Colonel Harvey reminds his fellow Democrats, " he (Mr. 
Wilson ) appealed for re-election specifically as a non-partisan and declared 
that, in the present situation, party lines should be obliterated. I sumtise 
that he had Republicans and Progressives more partieularly in mind, but 
of course the rule worked both ways.'^ 

This is consistent, Colonel Harvey finds. "Wholly aside from his re- 
iterated profession of independence, his record shows eonehisively that he 
regards the Democratic party as merely a political means to a personal raid. 
He will tolerate the organization during a campaign, but he never fails to 
disown it on the day after election." Here follow specifieations which the 
Democratic readers may review in the article itself. 

But Colonel Harvey has a harder blow than this. He declares that 
Democrats are absolved from voting for Mr. Wilson because Mr. Wilson 
has abandoned Democratic prineiple. 

" The President's espousal of protection for protection's sake is, of 
course, a flat repudiation of the chief Democratic principle of a revenue 
tariff, but even that sinks into insignificance when compared with federal 
interference with purely domestic concerns," and he offers the federal ebild 
labor law as a striking example. 

The support of this measure by the Republicans and Mr. Hughes' en- 
dorsem.ent of a federal amendment enfranchising women, Colonel Harv^ 
declares, is consistent with Republican doctrine, which always has been de- 
federalist, but Mr. Wilson cannot do so as a consistent Democrat, though 
the Colonel says he has heard expressed a strong suspicion that Mr. Wilson 
would have declared for the federal suffrage amendment if Mr. Hughes had 
not " beat him to it." 

As to Mr. Wilson's strongest popular plea for re-election, "He kept as 
(Mjt of war," Colonel Harvey says : 

" Of course, it is not true. The President has not kept us out of war. 
He put us into war when, before Congress had given him the power, he em- 
ployed ' the armed forces of the United States ' to enforee a personal decree 
in a neighboring State, and he repeated the operation when he ordered the 
troops to invade the same country. Battles have been fought and blood 
has been ahed,, to a far greater extent than is commonly supposed, by the 
reinxlar soldiers of both countries.** 

And as to Europe the Colonel agrees witb The Tribune when he ^ 
Clares, thai it has not been Mr. Wilson but tie European Governments wfriefa 
ha^f« kept us out of the European war. 

" Mr. Wilson's notes have been truculent raiongll to make for war oT«r 
and over again, but Germany has averted eoniiet at each psychological 
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moment out of consideration of her own welfare, not as a consequence 
of any of the many things the President has written. And has done it in 
her own sweet way at her own chosen time. Personally, I do not believe 
that we have been in danger of war at any stage. Nobody could afford to 
drag us in and nobody has done so. If we had convinced all warring 
Powers at the outset that we really meant to maintain our rights as a neu- 
tral we would have obtained them beyond a shadow of a doubt. But our 
shiUy-shallying with Mexico had indicated all too plainly that they could 
play fast and loose with us with impunity. And they have done it — ^both 
sides." 

It is considered by some of Mr. Wilson's partisans a poser to say: 
" Hughes is critical only, but let him say what he would do as to our rela- 
tions," Colonel Harvey calls these truculent queries " cheap and tawdry 
political claptrap." " As well might Nero have stopped fiddling upon a 
certain occasion and demanded, * As you may perceive, the city is burning, 
I may or may not be responsible. What does it matter? It is useless for 
you to say that another might have prevented the fire, for the deed is done. 
The only question is, what are you going to do about it?' 

" The Romans did "nothing; but I suspect that, if they had been Amer- 
icans, they would have replied: 'We are first going to get rid of Nero. 
Then we shall save what we can from the wreck and rebuild the city.' " 

As to the so-called hyphenated support, meaning the German-Amer- 
icans, not the hyphenates of Entente sympathies, the challenge is directed 
at Mr. Hughes: "Why do you not reject it publicly?" Colonel Harvey 
asks: "Why does not Mr. Wilson reject it?" Answering, "For the 
identical reason. They both want all the votes they can get." 

The majority of Democratic voters will vote for Mr. Wilson, regardless 
of these pointed considerations -offered them by Colonel Harvey. But the 
men and women who are Democrats on Democratic principles will find food 
for prayerful meditation in these opinions of a Democratic stalwart, 

AN ILLUMINATING ANALYSIS 
(Fom the Brooklyn Times) 

Two sentences strike very forcibly in Colonel George Harvey's article in 
the current number of The North Ameeican Review. From the text of 
a singularly illuminating analysis of our political situation they project 
like two beams of light, one exploring the heart of a man and the other tho 
heart of a problem. One brings into high relief the salient trait of a per- 
sonality, and the other sharpens the outlines of our economic peril against 
the somber background of a world at war. Out of his experience, not of 
Hughes alone, Colonel Harvey says: 

" Hughes always means what he says." 

We do not know of any contrast in literature more striking than this. 
What has been in the mind of the American people during these three years 
of flawle^ rhetoric? What passion has grown among them as speech fol- 
lowed speech, each of them beautifully phrased, each of them irreproach- 
able in general sentiment, but none of them obviously having any relation- 
ship to the deeds of the speaker? What profound desire was developed by 
the discovery that President Wilson could glowin^y condemn military prep- 
aration to-day and plead passionately in its behalf to-morrow; could 
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threaten war and declare we were too proud to fight in the sawS b?«fttb; 
could blow hot and cold on any subject and any policy? Was it not a degir* 
primarily for a man who means what b« gays? Was it not a demand for 
sincerity, for a man who " bad thought thjngg out and finally bad come to 
believe Bomething," for a policy steered by principle and not shifted from 
its original course by every breeze of editorial opinion or foreign sugges- 
tion? That was why the demand for Hugh^ welled up from the people, 
rising high above the voices of politicians, desiring but one man, and being 
satisfied with none other. It was simply because a people wanted an earn^- 
est, consistent, principled man in the White House and they knew " Hughes 
always means what be says." 

With respect to the economic situation. Colonel Harvey declares: 

♦' In a word, the world proposes to pay its debts to America at the end 
of the war, not in money, but in products manufactured at low cost of 
labor with the greater efRciency developed by military training." 

Can there be any doubt of it? Colonel Harvey calls attention to the recenij 
plans of the Entente Allies, whose purposes the London Chamber of Com- 
merce makes clear as crystal in the explanation that the Paris Conference 
scheme is " for regulating, by tariff and otherwise, trade relations with all 
enemy countries so as to render impossible a return to pre-war conditions, 
and for stimulating the development of home manufactures and consequent 
increased employment of native labor." It has been further announced 
that all treaties inconsistent with this purpose are to be abrogated. Truly, 
as Colonel Harvey says, it is a close corporation of commercial interests that 
is contemplated and we are out of it. American competition is to be 
barred. Not only that, but the American market is to be raided; their 
necessities driving each of the belligerent combinations to strike for profit 
in the only undefended market where profit lies, for it must not be for- 
gotten that Japan, which has shared with us the golden harvest of the fieldi 
of blood, is a party to the Alliance. 

Is it any wonder that in view of this state of affairs which is so defi- 
nitely projected on the future, Colonel Harvey can see benefit to the nation 
only in the election of a candidate who means what he says, and the em- 
powering of the party that historically is the friend of protection? He 
points out that the military establishment so necessary to our continued 
peace and prosperity has made progress only on paper; that under a Dem- 
ocratic administration, at heart opposed to a proper defense program, 
one ship authorized in June has not yet been laid down, and another is 
being constructed in a shipyard so far from navigable water that a flve- 
milliori dollar canal must be constructed to get it to sea. He makes it dear 
that the election of Wilson means a reassertion of Danielism, and a relaxa- 
tion of all the military preparation which only the demand of the people 
and the insistence of the Republican party, combined with the threat of a 
political defeat, constrained the administration to authoriee. 

MR. WATTERSON'S ARDENT SUPPORT 

(Ftow the LouUvUle CQurier-jQUirnal) 

"Wilson," says (Jeorge Harvey, with sententious brevity, and we may 
add ironic levity, " or Hughes." 

It is unfortunate that our politics shoved be thus personalized. But it 
is a fact. Three popular leaders, eoming in regular order one after the 
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other, have occupied the stage of national affairs the last three decades; 
first Cleveland, then Bryan and then Roosevelt. Each to his followers be- 
came a hero. Each flourished because he was heralded, or heralded himself, 
as a Liberal. Now we are threatened with " Wilson, or Hughes." 

But Wilson is more eligible for hero-worship than Hughes. Miss Tar- 
bell — and she is high authority — ^tells us " he is the first real Progressive 
leader that this decade has produced." And this is true — strictly true. Mr. 
Wilson is rather a Progressive than a Democrat — certainly more of a Pro- 
gressive than a Democrat. His Democracy will bear question. His Pro- 
gressivism none. Indeed, he himself proclaims that in this campaign party 
lines should be obliterated, which means, of course, that he looks for his 
re-election to the votes of such Bepublicans as Mr. Edison and such Pro- 
gressives as Miss Tarbell. 

It is because of this attitude, and some conception of what lies behind 
it, that the Courier- Journal is giving the Wilson candidacy but a qualified 
support, reserving to itself the light in the event of his election — ^which it 
confidently expects — to decline responsibility for what may follow and 
oppose such of his- policies and assumptions as it may not approve. 

Mr. Hughes is an upright and a good man, according to his lights. 
But he is an old-line New England Federalist. He is a cast-iron modem 
Reactionary. He may not have been as hefty and shifty an ofSce broker 
as Penrose, or as dyed-in-the-wool a party man as Uncle Joe Cannon. But 
if he be elected we shall see fat-frying Republicanism, bloody-shirt Repub- 
licanism, Wall Street Republicanism come to set the clock back a genera- 
tion and to lose us the much we have gained by the brief change of parties 
we have had. 

Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, is a clever, highly educated opportunist, 
who has studied the cue papers, girded his loins and gone after the Inter- 
ests hip and thigh. He reasons rightly that the Age of Force is gone — or 
going — and that the Age of Numbers- is upon us. He intimates that they 
did not know everything in the days if Thomas Jefferson, and having 
perused a trifle cynically his Jeffersonian hornbook, he would improve upon 
it. He is ambitious and would found a school of Wilsonian Democracy in 
succession to Jeffersonian Democracy. 

This the Courier- Journal contests. Seriously doubting the sentimen- 
talism of the New Freedom and whoUy rejecting the cant and hypocrisy 
of the Uplift — still clinging to the simple rescripts of strict construction 
as all sufficient for liberty under the aegis of law, the regeneration of man 
to be committed to religious and moral agencies — it stands and will alwajrs 
stand for Home Rule, State Rights, the separation of Church and State, 
no sumptuary laws and A Tariff for Revenue Only. 

But, as between " Wilson, or Hughes," we take Wilson. 

HUGHES TO THE FORE 
(From the Philadelphia Evening Star) 

The fact that Colonel George Harvey, editor of The North Ambbicajt 
Eevebw, is so strenuously working for the election of Hughes is one of the 
significant ones of this national campaign. 

Colonel Harvey is no fool. He is generally found advocating a sound 
doctrine and forecasting the trend of events with a clear eye, a steady hand 
and a practical knowledge of men and things which is astounding. 
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Colonel Harvey is this time forecasting the election of Mr. Hughes. He 
can give you the reasons and the details down to a very fine point. The 
astounding thing about him is the fact that he has been doing this sort of 
thing with phenomenal results for many years. The way in which he figured 
the election of Wilson four years ago was one of the most remarkable 
things of that campaign. 

Wilson was elected amidst the overturning of a national cataclysm. 
Things were not as they had been but totally different What had long been 
established was overthrown. Not-to-be-believed events occurred on all sides. 

In spite of all this Colonel Harvey, then editing Harper's Weekly, 
which he owned, was right there with the details, weeks in advance and 
when he was regarded as out of his mind by many who could not imagine 
that such things as he predicted could happen. 

It was he alone, however, who foresaw the result and who stated it. The 
manner in which he enumerated all the details of the overthrow was nothing 
less than astounding, although he had done much the same thing before. 
Today this same man says that Mr. Hughes will be elected. 

It is not because Colonel Harvey is for Mr. Hughes this time and was 
for Mr. Wilson before. He is not a man to be blinded by partisanship 
nor to make his examinations and predictions with such prejudice. He 
would not get very far if he did. He applies common sense and facts 
to the situation in determining what is to happen and he goes to infiuaite 
pains to get the necessary facts. No wizardry nor prejudice enter into his 
calculations. 

It was this same Colonel Harvey who brought Mr. Wilson out and made 
him President of the United States. Wilson was an unheard of president 
of a college when Colonel Harvey discovered him and began to boost him 
as material for the Governorship of New Jersey. There was little at that 
time to direct attention to Woodrow Wilson and the idea of taking him 
up for Governor — ^let alone for President of the United States — was re- 
garded by many, as absurd. 

Colonel Harvey persisted, however, and he won with Wilson as Governor 
of New Jersey, immediately thereafter beginning the campaign to make him 
President of the nation — in which, also, he was entirely successful. 

But Colonel Harvey had found out by that time that his protege was 
possessed of one quality which was by no means to his liking. Ingratitude 
had developed and both he and Colonel Henry Watterson dropped off the 
Wilson band wagon. The Colonel is a fighter and no mean kind of one 
either, so he still supported the Democratic party despite his differences 
with the man who bad been his friend but was no longer, until that man 
made clear his Mexican policy. 

That was too much for Harvey. He quit then and he sought for some- 
one to back who would put forward another policy. He found that man 
in Hughes and he had a great deal to do with bringing Hughes to the fore. 
It is to be hoped that his predilections of the present are nearly, if not 
quite, as sound as those of the past. 

A PATRIOTIC UTTERANCE 

(From the Rochester Post-'Expreas) 

Colonel George Harvey, who has made The Nobtb American Review 
one of the moet influential periodicals of oar eaanUry and of tJ^ world, hu 
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come oat strongly and squarely for Hughes as the candidate best equipped, 
most likely to render the highest public service and most certain to pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United States. 

The living issues in this campaign, as Colonel Harvey sees them, are 
military and industrial preparedness, government by and for the people, 
and national honor and opportunity. After showing in his trenchant 
fashion how the President and his party have failed to give the country 
preparedness of either kind or constitutional government, and cannot be 
expected to, Colonel Harvey touches briefly but in burning words upon the 
tbkd of the issues this national battle is to decide. 

Without recounting "the many episodes of the past three years which 
have flushed American cheeks with shame, it sufiices," says Colonel Harvey, 
" to say in bitter truth that no longer can an American stand erect before 
any tribunal in the world, as Paul stood before Pilate and declare with pride 
and confidence his citizenship. Not only has the protection of the flag been 
officially withdrawn from those who have crossed the border line, but the flag 
itself has been wantonly desecrated over and over again without incurring 
the swift retribution which invariably hitherto from the beginning of the re- 
public has been visited upon offenders." Considering the President's sug- 
gestion that America is the natural, logical, mediating nation to which the 
warring Powers may some day turn for help in re-establishing peace, 
Colonel Harvey admits that they might so turn to us in ordinary times, but 
never will while Mr. Wilson is President. For "in all Europe he is one 
of the most mistrusted and contemned of men whose tender of aid in^the 
name of justice, fairness and humanity would be rejected unanimously .with 
derision and scorn." 

Continuing, this patriotic and impassioned publicist heralds with grati- 
fication and gratitude " the dependable assurance of Mr. Hughes that he 
stands with no less steadfastness for American rights abroad than for equal 
rights at home." While the happenings of the last two years prove incon- 
testably that Mr. Wilson stands for Wilson first, the entire career of Mr. 
Hughes confirms the belief that he does in fact, from the very nature of 
his being, stand for America first; and every American knows and every 
foreigner will quickly learn that Hughes always means what he says." 

When we recall that Colonel Harvey is the original Wilson man who 
did more than any one else to make him President, his words have all the 
greater weight when he declares that " upon the clearly marked issues and 
as between the candidates, there is no reason why any professed Republican, 
any thoughtful Progressive or any principled Democrat should not, and 
every reason why every patriotic American should vote for Charles Evans 
Hughes for President." 

DEMOCRATS ABSOLVED 
{From the Portland, Oregon, Telegram) 

That Democrats have been absolved from party allegiance in the coming 
political campaign is the view taken by Colonel George Harvey, editor of 
The North American Review, who gave Mr. Wilson his full support four 
years ago. 

For the sake of expressing himself more freely through the medium- 
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ship of the third person, Colonel Harvey has created a charaeter whom he 
has named Mr. William P. Worthington, of Boston, a retired merchant, 
a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat, firm in his convictions, and patriotic to the 
core. His views are clearly Mr. Harvey's own. 

Two reasons are given for his declaration that the President has ab- 
solved all true Democrats from party allegiance: First, by his speech in 
Washington in which he appealed for re-election specifically as a non- 
partisan and declared that, in the present situation, party lines should be 
obliterated. Second, in his abandonment of Democratic doctrine in the 
two essentials of tariff and states rights. 

Of course, in the matter of obliteration of party lines, President Wilson 
feels he has much more to gain than to lose. ' Colonel Harvey points out, 
too, that Mr. Wilson has never been a partisan : " Aside from his reiterated 
professions of independence, his record shows conclusively that he regards 
the party as merely a political means to a personal end. He will tolerate the 
organization during a campaign, but he never fails to disown it on the day 
after election. He won much acclaim by doing this in New Jersey when, 
as Governor, he utterly ignored the organization which had achieved his 
election. He has pursued the same policy as President." 

This latter fact is of so recent date that a few sentences will be suflS- 
cient to afford the proofs. Colonel Harvey, who belongs to the Henry 
Watterson school of Democracy, calls the Champ Clark wing of the party 
"the»bone and sinew, the old conservative stock," and the Wilson element 
" the rag, tag and bobtail former Populists, Bryanites and the like." While 
the latter secured the nomination, it was the former that gave him the votes 
for his election. 

And what was their reward? Speaker Clark was absolutely ignored by 
the President until he was needed to put through legislation, and the only 
Clark Democrats who got appointments were James W. Gerard, who gave 
liberally to the campaign fund, and Martin J. Wade, of Iowa, a personal 
friend of the President. 

Colonel Harvey also calls the attention of Democrats to the fact that 
while the nomination in the Baltimore convention was in doubt, Mr. Wilson 
was planning with his family a visit to England. " It seems never to have 
crossed his mind that he might owe any service to his party unless he him- 
self were to be the beneficiary. The policy is comprehensible to a student 
of human nature, but I fear that the consequences in November, in States 
like New York, Illinois and Missouri, may not be altogether gratifying." 

THE VERDICT READY 
{From the Baltimore American) 

No man in the country is better fitted to give an appraisement of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson than the man who was first to propose him for the 
offtce he occupies. Colonel George Harvey. His appraisement is that of 
Mr. Wilson as an inconceivable betrayer. Colonel Harvey does not refer 
to the betrayal of himself by the man who, when launched in his campaign, 
requested the editor to refrain from further espousing his cause beeaose 
such espousal might react against his chances. Thus was shown the spirit 
of opportunism and the spirit of expediency^ with callous disregard of the 
obligations of service and of friendship. 
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Colonel Harvey refers to another and wide betrayal, that of the nation, 
by the act of the President in securing passage through Congress of the in- 
crease of wage measure under the guise of an eight-hour-a-day labor law 
for the benefit of four hundred thousand men engaged in railroading. Step 
by step Mr. Wilson paved the way for his gi-andstand play for the atJftlia- 
tion of the labor vote with himself. His first step, as Colonel Harvey points 
out, was at the portals of his administration, when he gave approval to a 
provision in an appropriation measure that was tacked on as a rider, which 
made certain moneys therein specified applicable to the prosecution of labor 
organizations for breach of the law. He made the pretense that the condi- 
tion was not likely to arise under which the immunity would avail. Yet 
to be sure that tliis "unjustifiable" provision should be available in the 
Clayton law, it was specifically embodied and Mr. "Wilson espoused and 
signed that measure. 

When the time came, sheltered under this protection from prosecution 
for their acts as those of illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint 
of trade, the labor organizations advanced the railroad dispute as occasion 
for the exercise of immunity from punishment for otherwise illegal acts. 
They " held the gun of calamity at the head of the nation." It was a 
stand-and-deliver message to the American people. Or, as the railroad 
.spokesman, A. B. Garretson, President of the Brotherhood of Railroad Con- 
ductors, expressed it, " The public is the carcass and we all perhaps are the 
vultures." This act of menace and outlawry, and purely predatory in its 
character, was made a law by Congress at the behest of the President. 
Thus were the American people shorn of their safeguards and their rights, 
betrayed by the head of the nation, in order that Samuel Gompers might 
deliver the goods— the labor vote for Mr. Wilson. Four labor magnates in 
the galleries, Mr. Wilson at Shadow Lawn waiting for the close of a perfect 
day — " It is the climax of a very happy day " were his words — Mr. Gom- 
pers at the telephone; thus is pictured by Colonel Harvey the persons in 
the drama of the nation's betrayal, with Congress frightened and desperate, 
doing the work of one whose overweening ambitions had led him to prosti- 
tute his high office to the mulcting of the multitude of American consumers 
and the violation of their basic rights. 

This strong statement of the case by Mr. Harvey will place the brand 
upon Mr. Wilson indubitably. What has he to reply? The voters have 
their verdict prepared in the ballots they propose to cast. 



NOT TOO SEVERE 
(From the Philadelphia Ledger) 

In an article in the current number of The North American Review, 
the salient portions of which are printed in another column, Colonel George 
Harvey discusses " the living issues " of the campaign. These are military 
and industrial preparedness, government by and for the people, and national 
honor and prosperity. Which party and which leader, he asks, are best 
equipped to deal with all three, and to "preserve, protect and defend" 
the Constitution? 

In the matter of preparedness, he suspects both the zeal and the capacity 
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of the administration. " Could Josephus Daniels," he asks, " build a great 
navy in the shortest possible time if he would ? " Nothing in his record 
justifies that assumption. He has been an obstructionist from the start. 
Whatever energy he has shown is due to pressure from without. Colonel 
Harvey's review of his career as Secretary is scathing. Yet Mr. Daniels 
has had, and presumably still has, the confidence and support of the Presi- 
dent. There is every reason to assume that if Mr. Wilson is re-elected he 
will hold his present position four years longer. " A vote for Wilson is a 
vote for Daniels." Can any sincere advocate of preparedness cast such a 
vote? Mr. Baker is a man of a very different type, but his pacifist views 
make him anything but an ideal Secretary of War. And who can have 
much confidence in the President's belated conversion to a program of 
national defense? Nor are his tariff views such as advocates of industrial 
preparedness can sanction. 

Colonel Harvey finds in " the blackmailing of the nation " by the rail- 
way brotherhoods to which the President was the first to submit, the most 
dangerous attack upon the right of the American people to rule themselves 
since Sumter was fired upon. This is perhaps an exaggeration of the pos- 
sible effects of the humiliating surrender by Executive and Legislature 
alike. But there is no doubt as to the danger of the precedent thus set. 
It is not necessary to believe that there was a deliberate political plot be- 
hind the action of Mr. Wilson. The argument against him is strong enough 
without that. The fact remains that he threw over a principle he had 
previously accepted at the bidding of a labor organization, that he en- 
deavored to raise a false issue, that he revealed a fatal lack of judgment 
and determination. Colonel Harvey cites previous utterances of Mr. 
Hughes in answer to the question, "What would he have done?" The 
Republican candidate stands for the rights of labor, but he repudiates the 
doctrine of a privileged class. 

The third count in the indictment of the President is his failure to 
uphold the national honor abroad. Many episodes of the past three years 
" have flushed the cheeks of our countrymen with shame and humiliation." 
The flag has been no protection to them. Other nations, whatever they may 
think of the United States, mistrust and condemn him. They will not turn 
to us for friendship or counsel while he is President. Is the accusation 
too severe? Those who know how Europe feels at the present moment 
will not think so. 

INDUSTRIAL PREPii.REDNESS 
(From the Washington Star) 

Colonel George Harvey's pronouncement for Hughes is none the less in- 
teresting and important because expected, and it should prove all the more 
effective because of the reasons offered in support of it. It does not rest 
upon personalities, but principles. 

As is well known, Colonel Harvey was the first man having the ear of a 
wide public to propose Woodrow Wilson for the Presidency. At that time 
Mr. Wilson was the head of Princeton University, and practically a stranger 
to the everyday political world. He had reputation only as a teacher and 
writer. 

The Harvey suggestion attracted; attjmtion, and then followed the rapid 
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growth of Mr. Wilson in political favor. His friends, under Colonel Har- 
vey's leadership and with the Presidency in mind, made him Governor of 
New Jersey, and then began the drive for the Democratic Presidaitial 
nouunation. 

At this stage of the game Mr. Wilson and Colonel Harvey and Henry 
Watterson met for consultation one day, when Mr. Wilson, in reply to a 
question, declared that Colonel Harvey's support was proving of injury 
to his, Wilson's campaign. Promptly, of course. Colonel Harvey pulled 
up, and Mr. Wilson went on without him, and reached goal. 

This, however, had no part in the proposition which Colonel Harvey 
now submits — that as between Mr. Wilson and the Democratic party and 
Mr. Hughes and the Republican party the country for the coming four 
years would be best served by the latter. And in support of his proposi- 
tion Colonel Harvey, who has always been and still claims to be a Democrat, 
submits opinions about the Democratic record for the past three years, 
itemized. 

Maybe his most noteworthy observation is about the tariff. He declares 
for protection, as the policy necessary to American industries in the light 
of what may be expected at the close of the European war. He has is 
mind the value of the home markets and the figures of the home wage scales, 
and wants both supported by legislation bearing directly upon them. And 
he considers the Republican party, the party of protection, under the 
leadership of Mr. Hughes, the outspoken advocate of protection, as the 
proper, the best, instrument for securing the needed protection. 

This position could not have been diflScult for a Jerseyman to take. 
Colonel Harvey knows the state of his residence and its place in the manu- 
faeturing world; and he is not the first Democrat of influence in the com- 
mwiwealth to become convinced that a tariff for revenue, only is not only 
unwise, but if persisted in will produce a smashing national disaster to 
manufacturers, merchants and wage earners alike. 

A DEPENDABLE CANDIDATE 

(From the St, Louis Globe Democrat) 

Colonel Harvey, the discoverer of Woodrow Wilson, onee publicly 
thanked by him for making his election as Governor of New Jersey possible, 
is now urging every patriotic American to vote for Hughes. Even if he did 
not advance reasons that should be persuasive to every thoughtful citizen, 
Colonel Harvey's attitude could not be justly ascribed to personal bitterness. 
Although Mr. Wilson, when he saw that Colonel Harvey's enthusiasm was 
endangering his chances with Mr. Bryan in the ante-convention fight of 1912, 
ungratefully kicked away the ladder by which he had ascended, he bad the 
Colonel's loyal support after the nomination. Even in 1914, Colonel Harvey 
kept urging that a Congress friendly to the President be chosen. He had 
observed and fredy conmiented upon some of the weaknesses of the Presi- 
dent, but, after striking a balance, he decided that Mr. Wilson should be 
upheld. 

His present attitude is taken after long deliberation. No other writer 
has shown a more intimate acquaintance with public affairs during the pres- 
ent administration. He is a Democrat of long standing. But he is a patriot 
frat His conclusion that the President stands for " Wilson first " is based 
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on a careful study of his words and acts. Mr. Wilson has abandoned nearly 
every position he occupied as a writer and teacher and the statute of limita- 
tions has sometimes run on his utterances as President in sixty days. Ho 
has never been able to offer any explanation for his kaleidoscopic changes 
except one of expediency. For two years he has been ready to espouse al- 
most any cause that gave promise of votes. Close students long observed 
this tendency, but the whole country saw its culmination in the railway 
controversy. His course with respect to that showed to what length he was 
ready to go " for the gratification of personal ambition." 

The contrast between Hughes and Wilson is striking. As Colonel Harvey 
points out, there has been an utter absence of self-seeking in the entire 
career of Hughes. He has been a battler for right and justice, regardless 
of the consequences to his personal fortunes. He has clear, definite views 
as to what should be done for economic as well as military and naval pre- 
paredness. His party believes in those views. He would have a sympathetic, 
efiScient cabinet. His election means safety. 

WEAKNESS AND EECALCITRANCY 
(From the Bayton Journal) 

The late Marcus A. Hanna id the course of the first extended interview 
he had ever given for a newspaper, and that was in the campaign of 1896, 
said that he wanted nothing for himself, that he deemed it a sufficient honor 
if he could be instrumental in electing a President of the United States. 
He did succeed in electing William McKinley and it is history that Mr. 
McKinley never forgot the distinguished services of an unselfish friend. 
Eecent mention of the name of Colonel George Harvey, one-time editor of 
Harper's Weekly, calls vividly to mind one more instance of a man who 
made a President, but how different the outcome in the case of Mr. Wilson. 

Colonel Harvey really began an unselfish service in grooming Woodrow 
Wilson, of New Jersey, for the Presidency in 1908. He kept up a per- 
sistent hammering on the. anvil of pubUe opinion until New Jersey woke 
up and elected the Princeton professor Governor. There is no question 
about Mr. Wilson owing his election to Colonel Harvey, and by the further 
token, it was the continued effort ot Harper's editor that focused Demo- 
cratic attention upon the New Jersey Executive as the most available can- 
didate for the Presidency leading up to the Baltimore Convention of 1912, 
The essential fact remains despite the cross-currents of influence which 
ultimately controlled that convention and into the merits of which it is not 
now necessary to enter. It is timely to remember that just before that 
convention Mr. Wilson gave out a letter wherein he said that he found the 
"support of Colonel Harvey embarrassing." The history of American 
politics hardly offers a more conspicuous or gratuitous example of ingrati- 
tude and it is no wonder that Colonel Harvey withdrew from active par- 
ticipation in the subsequent campaign which resulted in sending Mr, Wilson 
to the White House by a minority vote. 

Now it is said that Colonel Harvey will give his support in the present 
campaign to Mr. Hughes, not from any latent sense of injury but because, 
like a good many others, he is disgusted with Mr. Wilson's weakness and 
recalcitrancy in connection with warring powers, and particularly with 
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referenee to Ms misclealings with Mexico, antl hie utter failvire to give pro- 
tection to American lives and American interests south of the Rio Graitde. 



ALTRUISM AND POLITICS 
{From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer) 

Some of the substantial, thoughtful supporters of Democracy are not 
aiding President Wilson in his campaign for re-election, while there are 
others who are giving him the faint praise that damns. Henry Watterson 
finds reasons in plenty why Mr. Wilson is not an ideal representative of 
the Democracy in the Presidential chair. He feels that the President's 
world altruism is interfering with common justice to his own people, and 
that much of it is mere scholastic dissertation ; he finds the President, also, 
a shrewd politician and an opportunist who adjusts his altruism to practical 
political needs. Nevertheless, Mr. Watterson feels that his duty to Democ- 
racy calls for his support of its candidate. 

Colonel George HarveJ^ editor of The North Ameeican Eeview, one of 
the strong men of journalism, who helped to elect Mr. Wilson President of 
the United States in 1912, finds reasons now for reversing his former judg- 
ment. To him, also, the President is an opportunist whose professed altru- 
ism does not fit in with his political strategy. More than this, he says, 
" Mr. Wilson has repeatedly shown evidence of temperamental incapacity 
to gi'asp and master a critical situation at the psychological moment," and 
the President's attitude in the railway strike situation may be cited as evi- 
dence of it. 

Evident, even to the casual observer, is Mr. Wilson's inconsistency. 
For instance, how can the man whose voice trembles as he speaks of Amer- 
ica as the torch-bearer of civilization and the trustee of human liberty, find 
it expedient to send a committee of Democratic politicians to Tammany 
Hall to beg Tammany to support him? And why should his fervent sup- 
port be always enlisted on the side that shows the most votes? 

The record indicates that, while the President's heart may often have 
bkd for humanity, he is not above sending notice of the fact to those who 
may not have heard about it ; and it shows that, while idealism and altruism 
are his stock in trade, he is not above stopping in his reform of a cold and 
practical world to repair his political fences. 

SHARP TRUTHS 

(From the Troy Times) 

Colonel George Harvey, the discoverer of Woodrow Wilson as a Prea- 
dential possibility and the first to suggest the nomination of Mr. Wilson, has 
turned his batteries upon the Democratic candidate for re-election, and every 
gun is double-shotted The broadside issued by the distinguished editor is in 
the shape of an article in The North American Review, in which the Wil- 
son Administration's sins of omission and commission are reviewed in Colonel 
Harvey's trenchant style. The writer declares that the overpowering issues 
of the present campaign are: Military and industrial preparedness; go-cern- 
ment by and for the people, and national honor and opportunity. The Wil- 
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son Administration, says Colonel Harvey, has fallen far short of meeting 
such issues satisfactorily. " Since Port Sumter was fired upon there has 
been no such assault upon the right of the American people to rule them- 
selves as that of the four brotherhoods at Washington in August of the 
present year" — and to that assault the Wilson Administration "yielded 
■without a struggle." This is but a sample of the indictments brought by 
Colonel Harvey against the Wilson Administration, and the entire article 
is a crushing arraignment of the Democratic Executive and an earnest and 
whole-hearted laudation of Charles E. Hughes as a man whose word can be 
depended upon and one who "always means what he says." The Wilson 
Administration will find it impossible to furnish an effective answer to the 
Harvey article or to refute the sharp truths with which it bristles. 

PREDICTIONS COMB TRUE 
(From the Philadelphia Inquirer) 

It was Colonel George Harvey, editor of The North American Be- 
viBW, who first discovered that Wilson was not only of Presidential size, 
but available material for the Democratic party. This was years ago, when 
Mr. Wilson was still president of Princeton, but evidently about to be 
superseded. Colonel Harvey is accredited with making WUson candidate 
for Governor of New Jersey and electing him and then pushing him on to 
the Presidency. In this labor he had the cordial assistance of Colonel Wat- 
terson. In spite of these services. Colonel Harvey soon discovered that his 
thankless child had a serpent's tooth. He accused Wilson of lack of candor 
and something a great deal worse, although Colonel Harvey continued to 
support the Democratic party. 

This lasted only a short time, for the doughty Colonel, who has just as 
much brains and courage as the other Colonel, would not stand for Wilson's 
policies nor some of his personal acts. He disliked his Mexican policy, his 
foreign policy in general and his attitude towards Germany. Pretty soon 
he disliked pretty much all of the things for which Wilson stood, and War- 
wick-like, looked around for a successor. It can hardly be said that Colonel 
Harvey nominated Hughes, but he certainly did a great deal to arouse 
public interest in the potentialities of that candidate. Now he has come out 
squarely for him and in an article filled with withering scorn his former 
protege, Wilson, is held up as a worse than useless President who does not 
deserve re-election. 

Colonel Harvey for flftsea years has developed into a political prophet, 
and so far all of his predictions have come true, both in national conven- 
tions and at the polls. He does not now go so far as to absolutely predict 
the success of Hughes, but he evidently believes that he is to win. As 
Colonel Harvey has been a lifelong Democrat the position he takes is sig- 
nifieant. 

IMPERSONAL JOURNALISM 

(From the Buffalo Express) 

Colonel George Harvey is out for Hughes. One of the interesting facts 
in connection with this is that it was Colonel Harvey who discovered Wood- 
row Wilson as a person having quality of Presidential value. 
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For seven years the Colon*! howkd for Wilson. The eoltimns of 
Sapper's Weekly, of -which he was editor in those days, -were filled ■witk 
the Colonel's pxopheeies. He sang many songs of praise and his; exalta- 
tions were beyond compare. But there came, a day when Mr. Wilson was 
convinced, because someone told him se, that the support of Colonel Harvey 
was hurting him among the Biyanites and he. as^ed the Colonel to stop 
it. And the Colonel did stop it. In so doing he might have been very 
savage, but he wasn't. He was altogether the gentleman. However hurt 
he. must have been, he gave every evidence of trying to see the matter from 
the Wilson viewpoint. 

When the WiJson Administration came into being he sought to be friend- 
ly. But as the months rolled by and policy succeeded policy and mistake fol- 
lowed mistake the Colonel found it Gxceedingly difftcult. to foUow his iirst 
love. Finally he had to give, it up, altogether, and th^ reasons, therefor he 
sets forth at length in the current number of The Noetii American Review. 
And it may be said for Colonel Harvey that they are not. personal, but that 
they commend themselves to any sound-thinking, right-thinking Amerieaa. 



THE LOSS IN REVENUE 

(From. Leslie's) 

War! A Philadelphia reader asks us this question: "Will you tell me 
why, if we have been kept out of war, we are still paying war taxes to the 
extent of over $200,000,000 a year? Perhaps the best answer to this in- 
quiry will be found in the interesting opening article in the September 
issue of The North American Review, evidently written by its dis- 
tinguished editor, Colonel Harvey, the discoverer of President Wilson. 
Figures from the books at Washington also east an illuminating ray. They 
deserve careful reading: The value of importatioiBS into the United States 
for the year ended June 30, 1916, was $2,197,883,510. The average duty 
rate was 9.72. In the year ended June 30, 1913, which was under a pro- 
tective tariff, the value of imports was $1,813,088,234 and the average duty 
rate was 18 per cent. If the importations under the new Underwood law 
had paid the same average rate of duty as was paid on imports under the 
old protective tariff, the amount returned to the Treasury would have been 
$395,619,031 instead of $211,866,222, the amount actually collected under 
the Underwood bill. In other words, the country lost more than $183,000,000 
in revenue due to the low tariff. This, with extravagance in appropria,tions, 
forced upon us the war taxes such as the doubling of the income- tax,, in- 
creased corporation tax and various stamp and license taxes, not previously 
imposed in times of peace. 



" CONVICTING AND CONVINCING " 
{From the Boston Evening Transcript) 

The hardest blow to fall upon Mr. Wilson, during tlie, week, the bitterest 
disappointment of his whole campaign., came neither from a political 
enemy nor a personal foe. It was dealt him by none other than Colonel 
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George Harvey, the editor of The North American Review, his long:- 
time guide, philosopher and friend, and a Democrat of Democrats. His 
pen promoted the president of Princeton to be Governor of New Jersey. 
His effort, enthusiasm and indefatigable evangelism more than the money 
of any man or group, more than the machinations of any politician or 
party, put Mr. Wilson in the White House. His task accomplished, his 
ambition achieved, the maker of Mr. Wilson and the prophet of the Presi- 
dency again took up "the pen that knows no brother." From the last 
inauguration day until the present he has watched the course of the Admin- 
istration with irrepressible sympathy and written about it with impressive 
impartiality, mindful at all times of the everlasting truth of the words of 
George William Curtis, that 

" No office is so great as that of moulding opinion, which makes parties 
and Presidents ; that no patronage is so powerful as the just fear of an un- 
quailing criticism brought home to every word and every act of every pub- 
lic man and commending its judgment to the intelligence and conscience of 
every citizen." 

Colonel Harvey disposes of Mr. Wilson and declares for 'Mr. Hughes 
for President in what will turn out to be the most convicting and convinc- 
ing document of the campaign, among all who in their hearts have hoped 
against hope for better things from Mr. Wilson and so far from finding 
satisfaction in his shortcomings suffer only poignant sorrow therefrom. 



KEEPING OUT OF WAR 
(From the New York Sun) 

It was excessively disturbing to find in the September number of Colonel 
Harvey's North American Review a conversation between one William P. 
Worthington, of Boston, and his nephew. Mr. Worthington is presented 
to us as a Democrat, "a retired merchant of a philosophical turn of mind, 
Sim in his convictions and patriotic to the core of his being." He is repre- 
sented as saying of Woodrow Wilson : 

" The President has not kept us out of war. He put us into war when, 
before Congress had given him the power, he employed the 'armed forces 
of the United States ' to enforce a personal decree in a neighboring State, 
and he repeated the operation when he ordered the troops to invade the 
same country. Battles have been fought and blood has been shed to a 
far greater extent than is commonly supposed by the regular soldiers of 
both countries. We are at war now and will continue to be so as long as 
an American soldier remains on foreign soil against the protest of that 
duly recognized foreign Government." 

Mr. Worthington's nephew makes it clear, however, that he is not think- 
ing of Mexico but of Europe. Whereupon Mr. Worthington declares: 

"Mr. Wilson invited trouble when he handed the Austrian Ambassador 
his passports, but the Austrian Emperor refused to take up the gage of 
battle. It was he, not the President, who averted hostilities. . . . And 
it is not the President who has kept us out of war with Garmany. It is the 
Kaiser. Mr. Wilson's notes have been truculent enough to make for war 
over and over again, but Germany has averted conflict at each psychological 
moment. . . ." 
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We had thought that Venustiano Carranza had kept his country out 
of war with Mexico and that Woodrow Wilson had kept this country out 
of all other wars, but in view of Mr. Worthington's assertion we are rapidly 
becoming confused. The next time any one tells us that somebody or other 
has kept us out of war we shall ask for minute specifications of when, 
how and where. 

THE WHIPLASH OF WILSON 
(From the Hartford Courant) 

Among the several real issues of the present political campaign, tvom 
the Eepublican standpoint, is one clearly brought out in Senator Brande- 
gee's recent speech, and in Mr. Hughes's latest speeches. The best formu- 
lation of this issue which we have seen is in the admirable summary of 
Republican issues given by Colonel Harvey in the last Noeth American 
Review, as follows : " Party Government vs. Personal Government ! " 

Taking all things into consideration, it is doubtful if any more im- 
portant question is at stake in this campaign, and that admirable phrasing 
of the matter might well be a slogan, if not the slogan, or war-cry of the 
Republican hosts. The " New Freedom " turns out to be, for the President, 
to do just as he pleases in all things; for Congress, to do just as the Presi- 
dent dictates; for the people, to grin and bear it. Since the days of Jack- 
son there has been no such drastic dictatorship in the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government, no such servility in the legislative department. 
And this, in the guise of democracy, and with no end of sops of honeyed 
phrases, complacently flung to " the people." 

The Roosevelt brand of personal government, with "the big stick" in 
evidence, though not so much in use, was not altogether agreeable, but it 
was not, like the Wilson brand, personal dictatorship. The big stick of 
Roosevelt was a mere twig as compared with the whiplash of Wilson. 

IGNORANT NEW ENGLAND 
(From the Louisville Evermtg Post) 

In order to measure fully the desperate condition into which the mani- 
agers of the Republican campaign have fallen ponder for a moment the 
following paragraph from the Boston Transcript relative to the develop- 
ments last week: 

" The hardest blow to fall upon Mr. Wilson during the week, the bitter- 
est disappointment of his whole campaign, came neither from a political 
enemy nor a personal foe. It was dealt him by none other than Colonel 
George Harvey, the editor of The North American Review, his long-time 
guide, philosopher and friend, and a Democrat of Democrats." 

If the attack of Harvey was the hardest thing Mr. Wilson had to endure 
last week, he must be fortunate indeed. Harvey's opposition is a benefit, 
not a disturbance. It is a contribution to the Democratic campaign fund, 
not a liability. 

This Harvey is the very Harvey whose support Mr. Wilson declared 
to be an injury five years ago. 

So Mr. Harvey undertook to boom Mr. Wilson for the Presidency. 
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There was something ineonsieteiit in Mr. Wilson's reeord with the support 
Mr. Harvey was ctfEering. This occurred to Mr. Harvey hiroself, and in 
order to establish an indissoluble relation with the future President, be 
sought to eonunit him to unreserved approval of his activities by asking 
him whether he thought his support was a help or a hindrance. With that 
plain, blunt way that characterizes the President Mr. Wilson said that he 
thought the support Mr. Harvey was giving him was an injury. 

That a Republican journal in New England should believe that Mr. 
Harvey's attack upon Mr. Wilson was the hardest blow of the week shows 
how fortunate Mr. Wilson has been and how little the New England Re- 
publicans understand the passing campaign. 

A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION 

(From the New York Herald) 

"Mr. Worthington, a retired merchant of Boston," in which guise 
Colonel George Harvey has discussed the relative merits of President Wil- 
son and Mr. Hughes, has at last made up his mind how he will vote. He 
is unreservedly for Mr. Hughes. 

The Herald has been favored with the advance proofs of the article in 
The North American Review, in which Colonel Harvey finally and flatly 
repudiates the Democratic party and its candidates. The salient feature* 
are printed elsewhere in to-day's Herald. 

It is an almost dramatic parting of company Colonel Harvey and 
Colonel Watterson, long in advance of the campaign of 1912, brought Mr. 
Wilson to the front as the hope of the Democracy. Mr. Wilson accepted 
this support and later secretly asked Colonel Harvey to cease supporting 
him, as he felt the Colonel's support was doing him injury. In one of the 
most notable contributions to the literature of the canvass of 1916 CoUmel 
Harvey now gives his reasons for withdrawing his support. 

A PHENOMENON OF POLITICS 
{From the Detroit Free Press) 

Colonel George Harvey's opinion on the Presidential election, of which 
The Free Press prints today some portion, is of interest and vaiue partly 
because it eomes from a man unusually qualified to discuss public afifairs, 
but also, and perhaps more, by reason of the fact that the magazine editor 
was, as is well known, the original of all the " original Wilson men " in the 
eountry. 

There is a profound significance in the remarkable situation that so 
many of the early advocates of Mr. Wilson for President are this year 
strongly opposed to his re-election. Colonel Harvey has some notable com- 
panions in his change of views about Mr. Wilson. William P. McCombs, 
who was the national chairman in 1912 and whose work was largely influ- 
ential in the outcome of the campaign that year, has been " on the outs " 
with his former protege for quite some time now. To come closer home, 
IGehigan's " original Wilson man " was Louis E. Rowley — and readers of 
The Free Press know that a change has come over Brother Rowley sinee 
the last Presidential campaign. 
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We would ask some of Mr. Wilson's present admirers whether there is 
not material for serious thinking in this fact that men who were ardently 
enthusiastic about him four years ago are now as ardently against him. 
They know the subject they discuss; that must be conceded. Is it not pos- 
sible that they are better able to judge Mr. Wilson than those voters who 
can form their views only by remote hearsay? 

It seems to us that this phenomenon of politics is worth careful eonsid- 
eration. 

DIPLOMATS OP DEMOCRACT 
{From the Lowell Courier-Citixen) 

The failure of Colonel George Harvey to support President Wilson for 
re-election after making tmusual efforts in his behalf four years ago, is less 
illogical than some of his fellow Democrats would have the public believe. 
He has been a frank critic of the Administration almost from the beginning, 
though, he speaks in high praise of certain of the leg^islative measures that 
Mr. Wilson obtained. When the President made his diplomatic appoint- 
ments, after giving the assurance that he would select " men without wealth, 
but possessing every other form of qualification," it was Colonel Harvey who 
remarked : " With the single exception of Mr. Walter H. Page, all of those 
appointed are men who, at one time or another, supplied pecuniary aid 
to the President's canvass." James W. Gerard was credited with a con- 
tribution of $13,500, and Mr. Penfield, selected for the important post at 
Austria-Hungary, gave $10,000 to the campaign fund. 

IN DEMAND 
{From the Bookseller) 

For more than a century The North American Review has rendered 
excellent service to thinking people, but never has it been more valuable or 
in more capable hands than at the present under the editorship and proprie- 
torship of Colonel George Harvey, who is universally considered as one of 
the strongest writers in this country on public topics. In view of the ap- 
proaching Presidential election, and the many vital issues involved, with 
partisan excitement daily becoming stronger, it is only natural that this 
great magazine, which stands out pre-eminently above anjrthing else of the 
kind published, should be in great demand, especiaUy as the campaign 
draws to a close. 

THE PEOPLE WITH HUGHES 

(From the Troy Times) 

Colonel George Harvey's slogan, " Nobody wants Hughes — ^but the peo- 
ple " might be changed now to " Nobody goes to hear Hughes — ^but the peo- 
ple." Immense crowds, and with enthusiasm equal to the size, are hearing Mr. 
Hughes on the Pacific Coast, and wherever he goes he is making friends 
by his straightforwardness and his manliness. He is recognized every- 
where as a sincere man, who with honest courage will serve the people. 
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MAKSE HENRY AT WORK 

(From the New York Herald) 

After reading the lucid analysis of Mr. Wilson's reeord written by 
Colonel Harvey, his friend and " co-discoverer " of other days, Colond 
Henry Watterson, sat down and indited, for the Cottrier-Journai, an able 
disquisition on " Cooking an Egg." 

GARDEN SAUCE 

(From the New York Sun) 

Colonel Harvey's latest essay on his distinguished ex-protege wrote 
itself, we understand, with such facility that the Colonel chose to settle 
with himself on the length-of-the-run basis instead. of the time footing. 
What's sauce for the brotherhood goose is sauce for the literary gander. 

EMBARRASSMENTS 
(From the Manchester Union) 

Still we have a hunch that Colonel George Harvey's support of Mr. Wil- 
son a little more than four years i^o wasn't any more " embarrassing " to 
Woodrow than Colonel Harvey's criticisms of him now. 

A DEDUCTION 

(From the New York World) 

After reading* Colonel Harvey's argument in The North American Re- 
view for Hughes, we are convinced ttiat Colonel Harvey intends to vote for 
Wilson. 



